loomed above my bed like a cow that has found speech.
But I knew my secret was one that turns the mildest of
creatures savage. My one concern, even if I had to
trudge the streets once more in search of an obscurer
hiding-hole, was to avoid a row. I became humble and
apologetic.

"I don't want to bring trouble on your home. Ill
go to the Salvation Army," I said, trying not to cry.

Mrs Sarum stood square and solid on the* thread-
bare little mat. "Ain't you got no family ?" she asked.

It was no use thinking of my mother now, I told
her: "No. I'll go to the Army/3 I repeated.

"Rats to the Army," Mrs Sarum said. "I didn't
ought to send you away, girl/5

"Of course, I know it would mean more work for
you," I said hopelessly.

Mrs Sarum's face brightened at the words. They
were the cue for which she had been manoeuvring.
More work meant more expense, and I was the only
lodger who could be relied on to pay my rent.

"That's it, girl,5* she declared. "You can stay on,
but 111 *ave to charge you extra. Ill charge you three
pounds a week. 'Ere, don't be afraid of the cheese."
She left the plate by the bedside and stumped out.

The other inmates were delighted at the news. It
was the first real event in the house for months. Al<-
most out of memory the most exciting statements that
had been made round the dining-room table were
*s out of a job again," or "My boy's bought me
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